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Peace Workers in the Time of War. 

By James J. Hall. 

It must not be thought for one moment that the 
work of the delegates to the Church Peace Congress 
ended either at Constance or in London. The friends 
of peace — and there arc many — both in Germany and 
England were greatly encouraged by our visits. Many 
of them were broken-hearted in seeing their country 
engaged in a terrible conflict, and though in no sense 
disloyal to their own government, yet they hate war and 
grieve over its horrors. It comforted them to meet 
with the peace workers from the United States. 
Neither were these visits without benefit to us getting 
their view of the situation. It has brought the peace 
workers of different nations more closely together. 

Nor can we estimate the good done both in private 
and public by conversations and public addresses. It 
is a fact that while a great war is on, the hope is almost 
universal that it may be the last war. While it may 
not be the hour to cry Peace ! Peace ! it is the hour to 
bid the nations look for a better and a brighter day. 
Nor did we find this message rejected, butrather it was 
gladly received. The writer spoke to some large assem- 
blies both in Scotland and in London, and found a 
hearty approval of this great hope and an earnest pur- 
pose to work for this end. At such a time as this, people 
need get their minds stayed on God and their faith 
strengthened in the certain fulfillment of His word 
that "War shall cease unto the ends of the earth." 

JBut to be more specific, some of our workers de- 
serve special recognition for their invaluable service. 
The strength and cheer which Dr. Frederick Lynch im- 
parted to us all deserves more than a passing notice. 
He never seemed to think of himself, but worked day 
and night for the welfare and comfort of all the dele- 
gates. He was ably seconded by George W. Nasmyth, 
and the large-hearted Hon. J. Allen Baker, M. P., was 
ever at hand, and showed us no little kindness. Nor 
can too much be said in honor of the Eev. F. Siegnrand- 
Schultze, of Berlin, to whom we owed not a little for 
our safe passage through Germany and our return to 
England. A special task fell to Prof. B. F. Battin, of 
Swarthmore College, and well did he meet it. 

Without having seen it, one can hardly have any idea 
of the demoralized condition of railroad travelling in 
Europe during the days of mobilization, and, if possi- 
ble, worse when the war actually broke out. We were 
fortunate in getting into a train; but your baggage 
going along with you was simply out of the question. 
Thousands of persons left for home without their 
trunks. Some of these will never hear from them 
again. Now, Dr. Battin went from London back to 
Germany, August 13th, to find the baggage of the mem- 
bers of the Peace Congress. He returned to London 
on the 20th inst., securing fifty trunks, finding them 
in Constance, Cologne, Cleve, Goch, and Wesel. On 
the 23d he returned to the Continent, getting back to 
London September 2d, securing thirty more trunks. 
But this was only a small part of his work. While in 
Frankfort, Cologne, and Karlsruhe he visited several 
of the most prominent of the peace workers in those 
cities. Edwin D. Mead and George W. Nasmyth ac- 
companied him on this second visit, and at Cologne 



they were joined by Mr. G. Blum, assistant secretary of 
the British Council, and there they held a council. We 
presume that Mr. Mead will give the public a full ac- 
count of his valuable work and the knowledge he has 
obtained by his observations and the interviews he has 
had with the great peace workers on the Continent. A 
very pleasant thing accomplished by Dr. Battin, in ad- 
dition to all the above, was the taking of two German 
girls out of England to their home in Germany, and the 
bringing of two young girls from Germany to their 
homes in England, thus bringing gladness to homes in 
both lands. 

Peace workers in the time of war are unshaken in 
their conviction of the righteousness of their cause. 
Wars must cease, or they will prove the destruction of 
civilization. Humanity is greater than a nation, and 
the brotherhood of man goes far beyond the boundaries 
of any one people. By this war we see that great arma- 
ments do not mean the world's peace. Surely, surely 
the slaughter of hundreds of thousands of human beings, 
the destruction of famous cities, the long and heavy toll 
upon a nation's future, all sound a loud call to the 
friends of peace to bestir themselves as never before for 
the hastening of that day when nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. 



Unveiling of the Swedish -Norwegian 
Peace Monument. 

By John Frederick Hanson. 

On the 16th of August the sun rose over the beautiful 
scenery on the State line between Norway and Sweden. 
It was a morning without clouds; all nature was in 
finest dress in that delightful Italian summer climate 
of the Northland. It was Sunday morning at the ap- 
pointed place, whereunto thousands wended their way 
in all kinds of vehicles, on foot, and by overfilled trains 
from both sides of the line. 

Surroitnded by fine farms, in a beautiful grove of 
pines, stands the monument, made of the finest Nor- 
wegian granite, sixty feet high, an imposing symbol of 
the covenant between the two brother people of common 
ancestry, customs, language, history — the oldest and 
richest of northern Europe. It is a marvel that such a 
monument could be erected only nine years after the 
culmination of a long-standing sectional and political 
conflict, which finally broke the union of the States in 
1905, leaving Norway and Sweden two independent 
kingdoms. 

After some informal ceremonies the unveiling 
program was begun by the Swedish Bishop Von Scheele, 
who gave the main address of the day, beginning with 
the fact that this day's joyful feast was the .beacon-light 
in the present dark affairs of Europe, but through such 
events should the new day break when war and blood- 
shed would be made impossible, and when the will of 
God would be done on earth as it is done in heaven. We 
look forward to an established compulsory court of final 
resort that will abolish war forever. It is with this 
hope that we are met here today to devote this monu- 
ment as a memento of one hundred years of peace, 
standing by this pillar, wherein are put the words of 
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King Oskar, "Hereafter is war between the Skandi- 
navian brother people made impossible." To make this 
true we must receive power from above, from the One 
from whom all good and perfect gifts come. 

President Lovland, of the Norwegian Storthing 
(Parliament), said in part: "This is the greatest epoch 
any one of us has seen — to stand here and greet one an- 
other by this peace emblem. A beautiful dream has 
become a reality. Our Sagas go back more than a 
thousand years. In nine hundred we fought each other, 
and every hundred brought us weakness and loss. It is 
a hundred years since we used weapons against each 
other. Since then we have made great strides forward, 
and the happiest lot has been ours — great progress in 
culture, economy, and intelligence. We have ex- 
changed thoughts and deeds; fruitful has been our 
united endeavor. The conflicts from now on will be 
friendly competition that will keep our minds and 
powers young and fresh, and they will be our best 
weapons. So that whatever comes in our way in the 
future, we do not go to war with each other. This 
monument shall tell of our first hundred years of peace, 
and Norway's and Sweden's flags shall ever unfurl to 
the breeze as flags of peace." 

Two other short, set speeches of the same character 
were made by Bernard Hanson, member of the Nor- 
wegian Storthing, and editor Carl Sunblad, of Stock- 
holm. Interspersed with songs and music, there fol- 
lowed a number of informal addresses, received with 
much enthusiasm, because untrammeled. Their slogan 
was "Down with arms!" while the set speeches were 
careful to command that our "neutrality" must be 
maintained and defended. Some sixty members of the 
Norwegian Storthing and ten prominent members from 
the Swedish Eicksdag, with many other functionaries 
and leaders in political circles, were present, and thought 
a long step forward had been taken toward universal 
peace and good will as a possible rebuke to the war 
spirit that now degrades the most of Europe. Aker- 
man spoke eloquently for the Swedish Eicksdag and a 
united North. Gronberg, from the Danish Eicksdag, 
spoke most appreciatively of the meaning of the day for 
all Scandinavia. John P. Hanson spoke for the Ameri- 
can peace movement, referred to the peace policy of 
President Wilson in his effort to settle Mexican affairs 
without bloodshed, and also to William Penn's "holy 
experiment" as of far-reaching influence even in our 
day. Dr. Nilson, of Sweden, spoke for the peace bu- 
reau at Berne and of interparliamentary work for peace. 

Editor Sunblad, after reading over fifty telegrams, 
closed the ceremonies with apt illustrations, as after 
storm comes quiet, and after rain the rainbow as a 
promise that the flood of sin now cursing fair Europe 
shall pass; the peace idea will make progress as never 
before. To this the thousands raised hands high in 
covenant to do their best for peace on earth and good 
will among men. It was a most inspiring spectacle to 
see such crowds stand for hours responding enthu- 
siastically to the facts of the great occasion. At the 
close of the ceremonies the Swedish Peace Society en- 
tertained at dinner one hundred and fifty of the most 
prominent of the delegates. 

Stavanger, Norway. 



International Polity Summer School. 

By George W. Nasmyth. 

If the spirit of William Penn should revisit his old 
English home in Beaconsfield any evening this fort- 
night, and should, in accordance with his usual custom, 
take a lantern and go down to see if the horses and cows 
are safely secured in the old barn, he would come upon 
a surprising scene. In the place where the stalls had 
been he would see, standing out from the black shadows 
cast by the lanterns hung from the old rafters, a cres- 
cent of eager young faces listening intently to a discus- 
sion of international questions. It would rejoice his 
heart to find that these men were discussing problems 
of war and peace, and to learn that after so many hun- 
dred years the old Quaker doctrines of the futility of 
physical coercion and of aggression were in process of 
winning the whole world, and he would see in the Sum- 
mer School one more illustration of the irresistible 
power of ideas in shaping the destinies of men. 

The salient feature about this conference is the 
marked absence of extremists and faddists of all kinds. 
The sustained sanity of the atmosphere, the absence of 
all emotional appeal, the constant consideration of the 
point of view of the man on the street comer, indicate 
that the peace idea has passed the period of prophecy 
and intuitional exhortation which marks the early 
stages of every great reform, and has entered the field 
of practical politics. But if there are no cranks present 
it does not follow that the conference is limited to men 
of any special nation or class. Alongside the young 
bloods from Oxford and Cambridge may be seen a 
former army officer from Prussia and a Liberal from 
southern Germany. With the students from Manches- 
ter and Leeds sit a Frenchman and an Australian, while 
the members of the Civil Union of London are sur- 
rounded by half a dozen Americans, "hand-picked" by 
Mr. Angell himself on his recent tour through the 
United States, a Canadian spell-binder, and an inter- 
national lawyer from the Argentine Eepublic. 

For six and a half hours per diem (according to the 
program) these students of Norman Angellism, gath- 
ered from the four corners of the earth, are supposed to 
be put through a course of rigorous intellectual 
gymnastics — three hours in the morning, two in the 
afternoon, and one and a half more at night. But the 
cephalic strain goes on by a process of irresistible cere- 
bral momentum far into the night and the early morn- 
ing hours, making a total of eighteen or twenty hours 
of intense debate and discussion out of every twenty- 
four. No escape is to be found from it anywhere. At 
the table, at tennis, on the golf links, on the walks to 
Milton's old home at Chalfont St. Giles, on the chars-a- 
bancs to Stoke Poges, even in the old Quaker burial 
ground at the grave of William Penn — everywhere the 
discussion of international policy rages with unabated 
and riotous fury. Those who sleep or try to sleep in 
the barn insist on moving their cots out into the field 
after one nighf s experience, whilst those whose cots 
are in the field insist on moving into the barn. But no 
refuge from the omnipresent discussion and the flood 
of ideas can be found. The servants at the Hostel 
threaten to go on strike because of the unheard-of be- 
havior of the guests and their insatiable appetite for 



